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effect is seen in the uniform way in which every act
of the Crown under Charles I. was ratified by the
judges, and the independence of the bench was not
regained until it was finally secured by a clause in
the Act of Settlement. At the same time, any
barristers who dared to defend persons accused by
the government were severely punished.

When, however, Parliament did again meet, the
Commons showed quite as much independence as
before. Reviving their right of impeachment, which
had fallen into desuetude since Lancastrian times,
they procured the punishment of Sir (riles Mom-
pesson and Sir Francis Mitchell, who had been
holders of monopolies, for fraud and violence, and of
the Lord Chancellor (Bacon), for accepting bribes
from suitors in his court (1621). With regard to the
Chancellor, the facts seem to show that he did not
allow his decisions to be affected, and that he rather
perpetuated an already existing practice, and it is to
the credit of the king that he practically pardoned
the most famous of all his subjects. But of greater
immediate importance than these impeachments was
the Protestation of the Commons (1621), wherein
they declared that the liberties and powers of Parlia-
ment were of right; that Parliament should debate
upon all affairs of national importance ; that freedom
of speech and choice of times for discussion of all
subjects belonged to Parliament ; and that any ques-
tions as to the behaviour of members should be
primarily dealt with by the Commons. In effect,
this Protestation summed up all the grievances of
the reign, and was practically a declaration that the